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discounted. Little importance will be attached to the 
fact that a nation, itself unarmed, urges its possible ene- 
mies to disarm. 

It may be regrettable, but it is true, that other na- 
tions will judge us by the standards which they know 
to be applicable to themselves. Their delegates will 
be eminently practical men, as it is desirable that they 
should be ; and the fundamental instincts of human na- 
ture will play a large part in the deliberations of the 
conference and in the conclusions reached. And no 
argument will count for much in favor of disarmament 
which comes from a nation which has everything to 
gain from world disarmament and nothing to lose. 

We must be prepared to put something of magnanim- 
ity into our plea if we wish to make it effective ; and to 
be magnanimous is the privilege of the strong. 

There is much anxiety felt by pacifists lest the up- 
building of our army and navy should result in mili- 
tarism. This anxiety appears to me to ignore entirely 
the spirit of our people. And yet the spirit of any 
people is the touchstone by which to test the question 
whether or not they may be safely trusted with powers 
which admit of being used unwisely. Militarism, as 
I see it, is a state of mind. And it is my conviction 
that this particular state of mind is so absolutely for- 
eign to the people of the United States that there is no 
possibility of its being developed among them. From 
1861 to 1865 the country passed through a period of 
intensive military experience during which our whole 
national life was turned into channels tending toward 
and determined by a condition of war. And at the end 
of the period the whole organization fell apart as if it 
had never been, and the country lapsed into a condition 
of abject helplessness, except that it had within its now 
entirely peaceful population some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who, after having been dragged through 
the appalling blunders of four blundering years, with 
losses many times what the conditions justified, had 
been forced, almost in spite of themselves, into a degree 
of efficiency approximating that with which they should 
have entered upon the war. No one who reads the real 
facts of our wars of 1776, 1812, 1846, 1861, and 1898 
is likely to be disturbed by the spectre of militarism so 
far as this country is concerned. All the Von Moltkes 
that Germany has produced, or ever will produce, could 
not make America a military nation. The panic into 
which some of our friends are periodically thrown over 
the thought of schoolboys and their wooden guns is 
quite unnecessary. 

Only one stage beyond that of the wooden gun is the 
military school for youths, and beyond this still we find 
the college whose curriculum includes military training. 
Has any reader found graduates of these schools more 
bloodthirsty or more quarrelsome than those from other 
schools and colleges, or, indeed, have they been able 
to distinguish them by anything except, perhaps, their 
better carriage, their more alert and forceful manner, 
their greater readiness to submit to discipline, their 
prompt obedience to authority, and their power in lead- 
ing men? One could wish, indeed, that the military 
training which can be given might go even deeper than 
these superficial traits and instill something of what is 
finest in military character — for, strange as it may seem 
to some of you who hear me, military character rests 
upon three elements to which you cannot refuse your 



admiration: loyalty, obedience, and devotion. In the 
army and navy we sum these up under the name of serv- 
ice, and so thoroughly do we identify the thought of this 
with our profession that we habitually speak of the 
army and navy as "the services." 

Please observe that the military character, as I have 
outlined it, has absolutely nothing in common with 
militarism, which, as I have said, is a state of mind, 
and a state of mind pervading a whole people. 

In conclusion, let us consider for a moment what we 
mean after all when we speak of power and prepared- 
ness. Preparedness for what ? To say preparedness for 
war is not to tell the whole story. There are wars and 
wars — good wars and bad wars ; wars of offense and wars 
of defense. When I think of the United States as en- 
gaged in war, I think of a war in defense of some splen- 
did cause, some lofty ideal, some issue involving freedom 
and justice and enlightenment. I see our country stand- 
ing before the world as the champion of such things only 
as are fine and forward-looking in the progress and the 
uplift of the race. I think of any war in which she may 
engage as a war that is only a step to a righteous peace. 
If she is fighting to maintain her independence, I think 
of her as desiring that independence in order that she 
may be free to follow ideals which in their essence are 
altruistic, and I think of her as deserving victory be- 
cause her victory will be the victory of civilization. If 
I am right in my conception of our country, how far- 
reaching the disaster if she is found unequal to the task 
imposed upon her because she lacks the power to meet 
her privileges and her responsibilities ! 

Some one has said that the advocates of preparedness 
lack the larger vision of the pacifists. I deny that this 
is so. I claim that ours is the larger vision, because it 
takes in, not alone a land at peace, but a land at peace 
with all its ideals preserved, its people protected, its 
possibilities of helpfulness expanded and expanding — 
a land not stripped of power through cowardly fear of 
using power unjustly, but rich in power, and richer still 
in the determination that this power shall be used alone 
as a means to the attainment of great and noble ends. 



THE HEROISMS OF PEACE 

By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

N) one who has read the article by President Tucker 
in the Atlantic Monthly for April, "The Crux of 
the Peace Problem," can doubt that he has put his un- 
erring finger upon the fundamental weakness of the 
peace movement. The morally sound man does not 
want a peace of inertia. He suspects "the ghastly 
smooth life, dead at heart." The peace of the human 
mollusk is to him nauseating. He knows that life is 
not worth living, either for individuals or nations, un- 
less it has in it conquest, sacrifice, achievement, and 
these have for ages been associated with war. If he can 
be shown that this association is merely adventitious; 
that the extermination of war is not an end, but a 
means; that ; it is essential that war be abolished in 
order to open the way for larger conquests and to re- 
lease forces that have been held back by its domination, 
he will be ready to meet the peace movement with a 
more whole-hearted response and commitment. 

Tt is not an easy matter to reverse the misconception 
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of milleniums. Yet the demonstration of the bank- 
ruptcy of war is becoming indisputable, as the smoke of 
this worst of wars begins to clear away. William 
James, in those fatuous, purblind days before the war, 
sought to discover some "Moral Substitute for War." 
The very title now strikes us strangely. We are coming 
to see that war itself has been made the substitute — the 
rank, outrageous substitute — for something vastly more 
strenuous, difficult, heroic. 

When the universe and himself have been given men 
to conquer, it is a costly irrelevancy to turn aside to 
fight among ourselves. 

There are inevitable collective tasks which challenge 
humanity and call upon it to leave the childish quarrel- 
ing of warfare for more serious and rational enter- 
prises. 

The first and easiest of these common tasks is the 
conquest of nature. Let us not think that this great 
task is already nearing completion. The conquest of 
nature does not mean the exploitation of nature. It 
means her deliverance; and.it will not be accomplished 
until disease, poverty, disaster, and all our physical ills 
and obstacles are mastered. Here is a task that calls 
for a cool and intelligent heroism which makes that of 
the battlefield seem hectic and wasteful. With all the 
moving acts of heroism that have occurred in connec- 
tion with the war, none have touched the general heart 
of the world quite so deeply as those that accompanied 
the loss of the Titanic. Pain and death must be faced 
in peace as surely as in war, and thousands of sick rooms 
daily reveal as fine a courage as the battlefield ever wit- 
nessed. 

Another huge and heroic task that has been held back 
by war is that of civil government — so far as yet from 
its accomplishment, so complex and intricate, so full of 
danger and difficulty. To bring democracy to its fulfill- 
ment — what does not this involve of courage and intelli- 
gence, of sacrifice and service, of purpose and perse- 
verance ! 

And then there is the kindred enterprise of the or- 
ganization and moralization of industry. The problem 
of industrial peace cannot be hidden behind that of 
national peace, as President Tucker has pointed out. 
One must go far to find any stronger and subtler foe 
than human greed and selfishness as it lies intrenched 
in the plains of business. To drive such an enemy 
from its well-defended trenches calls for a campaign 
of unexampled skill and courage. 

Close behind these two looms another mighty task — 
that of education. How feebly the twentieth century 
is still fumbling at it — giving to education its thou- 
sands while it gives to war its millons ; studying military 
strategy, while it should be studying educational 
method; striding forward in the fiendish arts of war, 
while it lags feebly along in those of education. 

Yes, and the stupendous task which lies so close to 
these — that of the moral cleansing and reconstruction 
of society — does any one think that campaign can be 
won with bird-bolts and brass bands? Here, if any- 
where, is need of strategy, courage, perseverance. 

Nor can I forbear mentioning another collective task 
not so readily recognized — that of the advance of human 
knowledge. I do not refer so much to science as to the 
search for those ultimate verities which lie so close to 



our human well-being — a task demanding hard, close, 
persistent, unselfish thinking on the part of men set 
apart to this task and of others who will rethink and 
interpret their thoughts — that we may penetrate, as 
far as may be, toward the heart of truth and dissem- 
inate it as widely as possible. 

And this, of course, leads on to a still greater and 
more essential task — that of the cultivation of a free, 
vital, rational, religious life. This is no sinecure of a 
sleek and well-fed clergy. It is an enterprise for the 
church as a whole — for humanity at large. It calls for 
a militancy beside which militarism seems a childish 
anachronism. It requires missionaries, martyrs, apos- 
tles, men and women of vision and devotion, able to 
"subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, turn to flight 
armies of aliens." 

Such are some of our common human tasks — tasks 
from which war has diverted us — war with its false 
claims, its waste of resources, its cursed crippling of 
powers, its degradation, its inevitable frustration of all 
true progress. 

Yet to leave the matter here would be but half of the 
story. Life is an individual discipline as well as a 
common task, and its summons to conflict is absolutely 
inclusive and distributive. jSTo single soul escapes this 
call to enlistment. Each has his own mission, his in- 
dividual warfare, as well as his share in the common 
campaign. And there is no room for a debased pacifism 
in the business of right living. There is no place here 
for softness — except by a mean surrender. War is not 
needed to call out courage in one who is engaged in the 
struggle of daily living in the pursuit of a high ideal. 
That high vocation is inwrought with all true heroisms. 

Men have always feared that they needed something 
more than plain, steadfast every-day living to harden 
their moral muscles. They have called in asceticism 
to make life harder and fruitfuller in daring and devo- 
tion. It is a mistaken notion. Life is no "moral holi- 
day," except for those who evade its plain duties — and 
they soon find it turning to the anti-climax in which a 
stolen holiday is sure to eventuate. Most men and 
women need no hardships other than those that come to 
them in the day's work, provided they front these 
bravely. To resist soldierly the temptations of child- 
hood and youth; to meet a man's work or a woman's 
mission with a steady hand and a brave heart; to keep 
the inner life tense and true ; to spend one's self for the 
common good — here is ample test of one ; s metal. The 
rearing of children is one of our chief modern heroisms. 
It calls for boundless pluck and patience. 

The mischief has always been in conjuring up un- 
natural and fictitious bogies to fight with, in place of 
the evils that are fast embedded in life itself. It is be- 
cause we shirk these, and are defeated by them, that we 
think we must have wars — creating artificial and 
bestial enmities — to stiffen our waning heroism. We 
think that our young men need disciplining. They do ; 
but our army posts have never given any very conclu- 
sive evidence of furnishing it. 

When you reach the heart and center of heroism, it 
is something inner, a quality of spirit, not physical 
prowess. Humanity will never become wholly brave, 
sacrificial, and strong until it turns from the childish 
and inhuman "arts" of war to the human tasks that de- 
mand wise, heroic, untiring devotion. 



